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EPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 


Trends  and  issues 


The  teachor-Nhortage  trend,  for  the  first  tinio^ 
since  World  War  II,  is  finally  reversing,  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  reveals.  Approximately  96,079 
new  teachers,  graduated  from  college  last  June,  have 
taken  their  first  teaching  jobs.  Construction  of  new 
classrooms  shows  signs  of  catching  up:  USOE  figures 
indicate  that  69,000  new  classrooms  are  in  operation 
this  fall  —  an  increase  more  than  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  the  year's  increase  in  enrollment.  It  should  begin 
to  cut  into  the  shortage  of  classrooms  caused  by  obso¬ 
lescence.  Most  educators  believe,  however,  that  far 
more  Federal  aid  is  necessary,  if  the  classroom  short¬ 
age  is  to  be  relieved  within  the  next  five  years.  That 
Federal  aid  will  be  forthcoming  seems  reasonable  in 
\iew  of  the  fact  that  education  is  a  political  issue  in 
the  fall  elections. 
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“irfiWibersh^) a  discussion  group  is  a  willingness  to 
^  read,  ajwjKerest  in  the  fundamental  issues  that  con- 
'-'dwH^-Afnerican  education  and  a  desire  to  discuss  them 
with  others.  It  is  estimated  that  preparation  for  each 
weekly  discussion  will  take  about  two  hours  of  read¬ 
ing.  “What  should  our  schools  accomplish?  To  what 
end  do  we  educate  our  children?”  asks  Gordon  G. 
Dupree,  president  of  the  Great  Books  Foundation. 
“Until  these  questions  are  examined,  a  democratic 
people  cannot  voice  the  judgment  that  we  either  do  or 
do  not  have  good  schools.” 

The  White  House  has  announced  that  Federal 
grants  for  nonsecret  research  will  be  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  a  scientist’s  competence  rather  than  his  loy¬ 
alty.  ^Vhen  disloyal  activities  come  to  light  they  will 
be  referred  to  law-enforcement  agencies.  Grants,  how- 


\  nationwide  debate  on  education  will  be 
launched  this  fall  by  the  Great  Books  Foundation.  In 
the  form  of  an  adult  discussion  panel,  it  will  deal  with 
“Great  Issues  in  Education.”  The  Foundation  hopes 
to  have  at  least  100  educational  discussion  groups  of 
from  15  to  20  persons  each  formed  throughout  the 
country.  Each  group  will  meet  in  a  weekly  two- 
hour  session  for  ten  weeks.  All  that  is  required  for 
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ever,  will  not  be  held  up  on  allegations  alone.  “An 
atmosphere  of  free  inquiry  and  protection  of  indivi¬ 
dual  rights  are  prerequisite  to  sound  scientific 
progress  in  this  country,”  said  Presidential  Assistant 
Sherman  Adams.  The  new  policy  affects  all  Federal 
agencies  interested  in  research. 

The  Federal  |{overnment,  in  1954,  aided 
nearly  390,000  college  students  —  one  out  of  every 
five  graduate  students,  one  out  of  every  six  under¬ 
graduates.  The  National  Science  Foundation  has  re¬ 
leased  figures  showing  that  Federal  aid  for  each 
student  taking  part  in  various  Government  programs 
supporting  education  averaged  more  than  $1000.  Most 
of  these  were  Korean  veterans,  but  some  have  scholar¬ 
ships  and  fellowships  awarded  by  various  agencies. 
Students  preparing  for  careers  in  the  sciences,  includ¬ 
ing  the  social  sciences,  accounted  for  101,000  of  those 
drawing  Federal  aid. 

\  college  education  is  worth  about  $100,000 
more  than  a  high  school  education  and  about  $150,000 
more  than  just  grade-school  training,  says  Rudolph 
Neuberger,  president  of  The  Tuition  Plan.  He  points 
out  that  the  average  elementary  grad  earns  $116,000 
in  his  working  life;  the  high  school  grad,  $165,000;  the 
college  man,  $268,000.  “College  is  clearly  the  best 
investment  parents  can  make,”  he  concludes. 
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•  A  Report  of  Desegregation 


4t  th«  time  of  the  supreme  court  decision. 

May  17,  1954,  17  southern  and  border  states  main¬ 
tained  public  schools  racially  segregated  by  statute. 
Since  then,  some  of  the  states  and  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  have  desegregated  in  response  to  state,  local 
or  Federal  policy  or  as  a  consequence  of  court  orders. 
In  the  mid-South  there  has  been,  and  is  still  pending, 
considerable  litigation  and  legislation  affecting  the 
issue;  in  the  Deep  South  desegregation  has  been 
strongly  resisted,  though  some  Negroes  attend  colleges 
and  universities,  usually  as  a  result  of  court  orders. 
Statistically,  reports  show  the  following  results: 

—  260,645  Negro  children  in  “integrated  situations” 
during  the  1955-56  school  year. 

—  .\n  estimated  300,000  Negro  children  in  “integrated 
situations”  during  the  1956-.57  school  year. 

—  .Approximately  723  school  districts  and  .school  units 
desegregated,  w'hile  3,000  districts  maintain  segre¬ 
gation. 

—  95  suits  involving  school  entry  or  the  segregation- 
desegregation  issue  acted  upon  by  the  courts  since 
May  17,  1954.  59  pieces  of  prosegregation  legisla¬ 
tion  have  been  acted  upon  by  state  legis’.attires  iii 
1956  thus  far. 

—  46  private  organizations  are  specifically  advocating 
school  segregation,  including  the  Citizens  Council 
movement  which  claims  a  membership  of  a  half¬ 
million. 

—  The  two  main  groups  upholding  desegregation  are 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  and  the  Southern  Regional  Council 
(together  with  its  state  human  relations  councils). 

— 107  of  the  208  tax-supported  institutions  of  higher 
learning  which  were  formerly  all-white  now  accept 
Negroes  as  a  matter  of  policy  or  practice  —  96  of 
them  actually  have  mix^  classes.  The  Negro  en¬ 
rollment  in  the  formerly  all-white  colleges  is  about 
2,000. 

The  term  *4ntograted  sitaation»t*’  mean.s 

that  Negroes  are  either  (1)  attending  formerly  all- 
white  schools;  (2)  attending  formerly  all-Negro 
schools  which  whites  have  entered;  (3)  eligible  to 
attend  mixed  schools  but  are  not  electing  to  do  so,  or 
are  geographically  segregated  by  reason  of  residence; 
or  (4)  are  in  districts  which  have  begun  the  desegre¬ 
gation  process. 

The  actual  number  of  Negroes  in  mixed  classes  is 
difficult  to  determine,  points  out  tbe  Southern  Educa¬ 
tion  Reporting  Service,  since  some  .states  and  districts 
no  longer  keep  statistics  by  race,  and  also  because 
official  desegregation  sometimes  is  on  a  free  choice 
basis.  It  cites,  as  an  example,  that  there  are  school 
buildings  in  which  certain  grades  are  segregated  hy 
race  and  others  are  not,  yet  the  children  are  thrown 
into  “integrated  situations.” 

State-wise,  the  sitnation  is  dependent  on  the 
area.  Tlie  borderline  states  are  integrated  or  in  the 
process;  desegregation  in  the  mid-South  is  spotty  or 
nonexistant;  segregation  is  enforced  in  the  Deep  South. 


A  survey  of  the  sjjccific  areas  shows  that  in  the  border 

states  integration  has  proceeded  as  follows: 

—  Delaware:  The  northern-most  county  is  desegregat¬ 
ed,  plus  schools  in  the  capital  city,  Dover;  in  all,  14 
of  about  63  districts  having  Negroes  are  integrated. 
Recently,  after  suits  were  filed  in  8  localities,  7  of 
them  in  segregated  southern  Delaware,  tw’o  of  these' 
communities  came  into  court  and  ofiFered  desegrega¬ 
tion  plans  effective  in  September,  1956.  One  plan 
was  followed  through;  one  withdrawn.  In  Wilming¬ 
ton,  2600  Negro  children  attend  mi.xed  classes  out  of 
some  3850  Negro  school  children.  There  ha^'e  been 
no  incidents  since  last  year’s  at  Milton. 

—  Maryland:  Schools  in  Baltimore  and  in  13  of  23 
counties  have  been  integrated  and  plans  call  for 
further  integration  next  year.  The  prosegregation 
Maryland  Petition  Committee  has  been  rebuffed  for 
a  second  time  in  attempting  to  force  continued 
segregation  of  schools  on  a  county  level. 

—  West  Virginia:  Desegregation  is  in  process  or  ac¬ 
complished  in  all  but  tiu-ee  of  the  state’s  55  counties. 
Eleven  counties  have  no  Negroes.  75%  of  the  Negro 
students  are  attending  integrated  schools. 

—  Kentucky:  86  of  180  districts  having  school-age 
Negroes  desegregated,  with  all  but  15  of  Kentucky’s 
120  counties  having  .some  state  of  de.scgrcgation  this 
September,  Incidents  at  Sturgis  and  Clay.  De¬ 
segregation  was  carried  on  without  incident  in 
Louisville,  the  state’s  largest  city. 

—  Missouri:  About  58,(XX)  Negro  children  —  the  bulk 
of  them  in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  —  were  en¬ 
rolled  last  school  year  in  desegregated  districts,  leav¬ 
ing  about  9,000  in  segregated  systems.  This  year 
about  88%  of  Missouri’s  Negro  students  will  be  in 
integrated  situations  in  120  of  the  244  districts  hav¬ 
ing  both  white  and  Negro  pupils.  The  four  largest 
cities  are  fully  integrate. 

—  Oklahoma:  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  City  and  159  other 
districts  have  actual  desegregation;  12  other  districts 
have  policy  desegregation  —  Negroes  have  not 
chosen  to  enter  white  schools,  though  they  arc  frt'c 
to  do  so. 

—  Texas:  73  districts  desegragated  last  year  and  about 
30  more  are  in  the  process.  All  of  these  districts  are 
in  south  or  west  Texas,  where  only  10%  of  the  state’s 
Negro  school  children  live.  The  first  east  Texas  City 
to  announce  a  desegregation  plan  ( effective  in  1957 ) 
is  Port  Arthur.  Mob  action  broke  out  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember  in  Mansfield;  the  NAACP  announced 
through  its  counsel  that  Negro  enrollment  would 
be  stopped  until  tension  eased  or  legal  proceedings 
for  protection  were  disposed  of. 

—  Washington,  D.  C.:  Desegregation  there  was  in  ob¬ 
vious  response  to  national  government  policy,  Tlie 
District,  which  has  more  than  65%  Nenro  school 
population,  concluded  its  second  year  this  spring. 
There  has  been  a  measure  of  controversy.  Broadly 
speaking,  Negroes  have  lagged  behind  whites  in 
scholastic  achievement.  This  situation  has  led  to  a 
four-track  plan  of  education:  There  will  be  an  hon¬ 
ors  curriculum,  a  cultural  one,  a  general  one  for 
tho.se  not  planning  on  college,  and  a  “basic  curricu¬ 
lum”  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling. 
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THE  STATES  of  the  mid-South  are  designated  as 
such  because  of  historic  social  patterns  and  attitudes, 
and  geographic  location.  The  situation  there: 

—  Arkaiims:  3  small  districts  involving  about  32  Ne¬ 
gro  pupils  now  have  mixed  classes.  Another  has 
desegregated  its  manual  arts  classes.  Van  Buren 
district,  under  court  order,  rejjorted  its  plans  for 
desegregation  next  fall.  Resistance  to  desegregation 
grew  with  an  oncoming  political  campaign  in  which 
a  referendum  on  interposition  was  one  issue.  State 
colleges  are  open  to  Negroes. 

—  Tennessee:  The  high  schools  of  Oak  Ridge,  under 
federal  government  control,  desegregated  last  year. 
Anderson  County,  under  Federal  court  order,  de¬ 
segregated  its  high  schools  in  September,  resulting 
in  mob  action.  Nashv’ille,  Knoxville  and  Chattanoo¬ 
ga  have  offered  plans  for  desegregation. 

—  Virginia:  A  constitutional  convention  amended  the 
constitution  to  provide  payment  of  tax  funds  for  pri¬ 
vate  schooling.  Federal  courts  ordered  desegrega¬ 
tion  in  July  in  Charlottesville  and  in  Arlington  Coun¬ 
ty’  by  1957;  these  orders  have  been  appealed. 

—  North  Carolina:  No  desegregation  at  public  school 
level  anywhere.  Proposals  have  been  passed  pro¬ 
viding  (1)  payment  of  tuition  grants  for  children 
not  wishing  to  attend  integrated  schools,  (2)  per¬ 
mission  for  school  districts,  by  vote  of  the  people,  to 
close  schools  ordered  to  integrate.  The  U.  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  had  three  Negro  under¬ 
graduates  enroll  during  the  1955-56  school  year  by 
court  order. 

—  Florida:  No  desegregation  at  any  level  of  public 
education.  A  five-point  program  designed  to  main¬ 
tain  segregation  and  including  a  new  pupil  assign¬ 
ment  was  enacted  by  a  special  legislative  session  in 
July.  County  school  boards  were  authorized  to  as¬ 
sign  pupils  on  the  basis  of  intelligence,  background, 
previous  training,  compatibility  with  other  students 
and  to  take  into  c'onsideration  “socioeconomic  fac¬ 
tors”  in  deciding  where  to  assign  pupils. 

IN  THE  DEEP  SOUTH,  there  has  been  no  desegre¬ 
gation  at  any  level  in  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Georgia.  Louisiana  has  desegregated  four 
of  seven  state  supported  colleges,  but  none  of  its  lower 
schools.  In  that  state  about  one-third  of  all  children 
attend  parochial  schools.  The  Archdiocese  of  New 
Orleans  has  announced  desegregation  plans  for  paro¬ 
chial  schools  to  begin  in  September,  1957. 

.Alabama  has  adopted  a  “freedom  of  choice”  bill. 
Mississippi  has  set  up  a  state  sovereignty  commission 
as  a  “watchdog”  to  preserve  segregation.  South  Caro¬ 
lina  passed  legislation  approving  Gov.  Timmerman’s 
measure  to  withhold  state  funds  from  any  integrated 
school.  Georgia  has  passed  five  bills  designed  to 
maintain  segregation  in  public  schools.  The  bills  give 
the  Governor  authority  to  close  schools  and  provide  for 
grants  to  pupils,  to  permit  leasing  of  school  buildings 
for  private  operation,  and  require  that  private  schools 
have  a  certificate  from  the  fire  marshal. 

—  Tim  material  has  been  summarized 
from  a  special  report  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Education  Reporting  Service. 


•  Adminigtration 


The  sehool  elerk  shonld  be  a  member  of 

the  administrative  team,  if  the  principal  wants  to  save 
himself  innumerable  headaches,  points  out  Dr.  Juliet 
Saunders,  principal  of  Junior  High  School  220,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Dr,  Saunders  has  just  compiled  a  comprehensive 
guide  for  principals,  currently  being  reviewed  by  a 
committee  of  the  New  York  Principals’  Association. 
She  began  this  when,  as  a  principal  of  an  elementary 
school,  she  discovered  that  there  was  no  single  source 
to  which  principals,  new  or  experienced,  could  refer 
when  problems  of  school  administration  arose. 

Her  studies.  Dr.  Saunders  says,  convinced  her  that 
the  principal  who  failed  to  make  full  use  of  the  school 
clerk  is  standing  in  his  own  light. 

“Educational  literature  makes  almost  no  mention  of 
this  strategic  member  of  the  staff.  She  will  be  included 
generally  in  the  human  relations  factors  underlying 
democratic  administration.” 

The  principal  who  recognizes  the  imixirtance  of  a 
well-systematized  office  will  define  school  policies  to 
all  members  of  the  faculty,  including  the  clerk.  He 
will  allocate  ta.sks,  fix  responsibilities,  avoid  piling 
chores  on  the  clerk  at  peak  periods  like  payroll  or 
registration  time,  and  w'ill  confer  periodically  with 
the  clerk. 

It  is  amazing.  Dr.  Saunders  feels,  “that  with  all  the 
conferences  and  discussions  that  prevail,  virtually  no 
meetings  are  specifically  clerk-super\'isor  conferences. 
Straintxl  relations,  jealousies,  bickerings  can  easily  be 
dispelled  in  a  free  exchange  of  ideas.” 

The  school  office  is  the  very  heart  of  the  school,  she 
believes.  'Tlie  cordial  reception  of  visitors,  courtesy 
in  all  contacts,  geniality  and  cordiality  mu.st  emanate 
from  the  office.  “Since  the  clerk  is  the  first  responsi¬ 
ble  person  who  is  consulted  by  visitors,  it  is  she  who 
gives  the  first  impression  of  the  school.”  Dr.  Saunders 
concludes. 


•  The  Profession 


Matb  teachers  are  poorly  trained  in  many 
instances,  a  recent  survey,  conducted  by  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Testing  Service  for  the  Carnegie  Corp.,  shows. 

The  survey  made  a  firsthand  study  of  60  classrooms 
in  five  states.  It  showed  that  many  math  teachers  are 
unable  to  teach  the  subject  effectively  and  can  barely 
keep  ahead  of  their  students.  It  was  noted  that  mathe¬ 
matics  is  one  of  the  most  poorly  taught  subjects  on 
the  elementary  and  secondary  levels,  and  that  students 
\'oted  it  as  their  “most  hated”  course. 

Findings: 

—  Of  the  60  math  teachers  inter\  iewed,  only  10  were 
competent. 

—  TTie  math  curriculum  is  outmoded  and  must  be 
brought  up  to  date. 

—  Most  students  are  not  only  indifferent,  they  are 
downright  hostile  to  the  teaching  of  the  subject. 
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All  students  need  speech  training,  says  Ruth 
E.  French  in  the  September  Eng/ish  Journal  A  teach¬ 
er  at  the  Atlantic  City  Hiph  School  and  Cochairman 
of  the  NCTE  Committee  on  Speaking  and  Dramatics, 
Miss  French  points  ont  that  the  large  body  of  average, 
normal  students,  who  receive  only  haphazard  speech 
training,  deserves  some  long-needed  attention. 

A  recent  survey,  she  indicates,  revealed  that  only 
"direct  instruction  in  speech  results  in  improved 

speech.”  \Vhether  speech  is  taught  in  English  classes, 
or  in  specially  designated  courses  labeled  “Speech”  is 
unimportant  —  the  main  thing  is  that  speech  be  taught 

to  all  students.  To  implement  this,  certain  goals 
should  be  established  and  accepted  with  the  program. 
Miss  French  lists  these  goals: 

—  The  speech  program  should  include  all  pupils  in  the 
high  school. 

—  The  program  should  be  structured  to  meet  the  dual 

needs  of  boys  and  girls  and  the  society  in  which 
they  live. 

—  Speech  instruction  should  be  direct  and  adminis¬ 
tered  by  teachers  with  some  speech  training. 

—  A  survey  of  the  speech  needs  of  students  should  be 
made  by  the  speech  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  the 
.school  year.  A  diagnosis  of  the  incoming  class  may 
be  extremely  practical. 

—  Training  in  listening  .should  accompany  training  in 
speaking.  Standards  for  critical  listening  should  be 
set  up. 

—  Student  goals  should  be  set  up  in  every  speaking 

.situation. 

—  Personal  goals  for  the  student  may  be  set  up  by 

training  the  student  in  an  appreciation  of  his  own 
needs  by  giving  him  the  opportunity  to  listen  to  his 
own  voice. 

—  Speech  activities  should  be  related  to  the  needs  of 

the  students. 

To  enable  the  greatest  number  of  students  to  profit 
from  speech  training.  Miss  French  believes  the  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  considered  in  three  divisions:  (1)  the 
curricular  offerings  which  will  be  given  to  all  students; 

(2)  the  remedial  program  which  will  be  offered  the 
handicapped  in  speech;  (3)  the  extracurricular  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  appeal  to  the  talented  and  provide  the 
average  with  a  leisure  time  pursuit. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

\Vliat  Shall  the  High  Schools  Teach?  Amciation  for  Vision 
and  Curriculum  Development,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  6.  D  C.  230pv.  ^.9.7.5.  (Year  hook  of  ASCD,  1956.  Re¬ 
appraisal  of  the  (lerelopment  of  sccnndartj  education;  speci¬ 
fically  concerned  uith  curriculum  problems. ) 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 

What  does  ^‘odaeation’’  mean?  In  its  broad¬ 
est  sense,  it  stands  for  any  and  every  process,  other 
than  purely  genetic  ones,  by  which  the  mind  and  char¬ 


acter,  and  even  the  physical  ijowers,  of  individuals 
are  formed,  defines  Charles  Frankel  in  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Harvard  Educational  Review.  In  this  sense, 

education  is  not  a  separate  activity  with  a  di.stinct, 

formal  existence  of  its  own. 

It  is  rather  a  by-product  —  though  by  far  the  most 
important  by-product  —  of  personal  relations,  of  the 
acti\  ities  of  organized  social  groups  and  of  imper- 
sonalized  institutions  such  as  the  “State”  or  “economy.” 

The  term  “education,”  however,  is  normally  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  narrower  sense,  Mr.  Frankel  comments. 
In  its  most  ordinary  meaning,  it  designates  those  dis¬ 
tinct  and  deliberately  instituted  social  activities  by 
which  the  arts,  sciences,  traditions  and  technical  skills, 
accumulated  by  a  society,  are  passed  from  one  genera¬ 
tion  to  another. 

.\s  such,  education  implies  a  philosophy.  Tliis  phil¬ 
osophy  of  education,  as  Mr.  Frankel  sees  it,  “is  the 
attempt  to  develop  a  systematic  intellectual  framework 
to  guide  the  selection  of  educational  goals  and  the 
determination  of  educational  policies.” 

Naturally,  questions  as  to  the  goals  of  education  are 
hound  to  rise  as  the  relationship  between  formal  in¬ 
stitutions  of  education  and  the  other  agencies  in  a 
society  that  influence  the  individual  change.  The 
school  has  to  take  account  of  a  variety  if  social  values, 
and  is  under  the  practical  necessity  of  dealing  with 
the  human  material  it  finds.  It  has  to  draw  up  some 
list  of  priorities  among  the  various  interests  that  bear 
upon  its  work.  And  it  has  to  determine  its  own  place 

in  the  .scheme  of  the  society  in  which  it  operates. 
Other  recurrent  conditions  give  rise  to  reflection  on 

educational  policy.  New  biological  or  psychological 

information  sometimes  becomes  available,  for  exam¬ 

ple,  which  throw.s  new  light  on  human  growth  and  the 

process  of  teaching  and  learning.  Such  new  informa¬ 
tion  need  not  merely  lead  to  the  adoption  of  new  stra¬ 
tegies  for  the  attainment  of  old  goals.  It  may  indicate 

that  the  consequences  of  seeking  certain  goals  are 
different  from  what  they  were  thought  to  he;  or  it 

may  suggest  unsuspected  possibilities  that  might  he 
deliberately  pursued.  In  short,  it  may  call  for  a  re¬ 
casting  of  ends  and  goals,  and  a  redefinition  of  edu¬ 
cational  policy. 

The  problems  of  policy,  in  terms  of  the  philosophy 
of  education,  Mr.  Frankel  concludes,  are  insistent 
and  recurrent  —  there  are  no  eternal  answers  to  them. 
If  no  one  answers  them  deliberately,  they  will  simply 
be  answered  irresponsibly. 


•  i 
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•  Teaching  ^Methods 


Teaching  methods  will  he  affected  by 

small-group  work  within  the  classroom  in  the  next  ten 
years,  says  William  A.  Zimmerman,  in  the  September 
Clearing  House.  If  you  have  ever  thought  about  try¬ 
ing  it,  you  will  find  that,  if  you  are  successful, 
you  can  better  provide  for  the  wide  range  of  differ¬ 
ences  among  your  pupils,  and  that  you  have  a  method 
of  teaching  valuable  social  skills. 


•  i 
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Some  of  the  following  tips,  Mr.  Zimmerman  feels, 
will  help  the  teacher  move  into  the  “trying  and  doing” 
stage  of  small-group  work: 

—  First,  ask  yourself  these  questions:  “What,  really,  is 

iny  function  as  a  teacher?”  “What  roles  do  I  notv 

play  in  the  classroom?”  Do  you  now  assume  or 
can  you  picture  yourself  assuming  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  roles:  resource  person,  guide,  coordinator, 
group  member,  group  leader,  moderator,  evaluator, 
counselor,  etc,?  Will  you  feel  comfortable  assum¬ 
ing  these  roles? 

-Your  pupils  should  understand  your  role  in  the 

group  situation.  Tliey  should  also  understand  that 
they  have  \’ery  important  roles  to  play. 

—  A  period  of  orientation  is  necessary  for  youngsters 

not  accustomed  to  working  in  small  groups  in  your 

classroom.  The  length  of  this  orientation  period 
depends  upon  the  maturity  and  sophistication  of 
your  pupils.  They  should  have  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  (you  think)  is  going  to  happen. 

—  Have  faith  in  the  youngsters.  TTiere  may  be  some 
discipline  problems.  Win  their  confidence. 

—  Have  some  sound  bases  for  forming  groups.  Use 

pupil  interests,  results  of  sociometric  tests,  etc.,  for 

bases  for  forming  groups. 

—  Don’t  think  that  good  group  work  will  be  a  panacea 
for  your  discipline  problems. 

—  To  keep  the  several  groups  coordinated,  try  using  a 
coordinate  or  steering  committee,  which  will  also 
provide  for  intercommunication  between  groups. 

—  Your  students  should  know'  when  their  job  is  done, 

when  their  report  is  due,  etc.  Agreement  on  dead¬ 
lines  is  necessary  as  part  of  total  group  planning. 

—  Group  work  can  become  stereotyped  and  formal¬ 
ized.  Flexibility  is  important  -  it  may  be  wise  to 

change  students  from  Hme  to  time,  as  well  as  topics, 
meeting  places. 

—  Finally,  stop  talking  about  group  work  and  try  it! 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

How  to  Increase  Reading  Ability,  by  Albert  J.  Harris.  Long¬ 
mans.  Green.  .5.5  5tfi  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  8.33pp.  $5.25.  (Revised 
edition.  Included;  discussion  of  differing  points  of  view  on 
reading  ability;  practical  applications  of  specific  materials;  lists 
of  tests.) 


•  Guidance 


If  gronp  participation  is  vital  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  well-rounded  personality,  then  why  not 
teach  students  recognized  standards  of  behavior 
before  they  arc  initiated  into  e.xtracurricular  activities, 
asks  Imogene  Bell,  teacher  in  the  Wakeman  (Ohio) 
High  School. 

The  objective  in  establishing  group  activities  is  (or 
should  be )  to  help  the  students  make  the  right  adjust¬ 
ments  within  the  group  —  not  merely  to  make  adjust¬ 
ments  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong.  If  “we  hope 
to  habituate  boys  and  girls  to  correct  reaction  in  group 
relationships,  plans  must  be  made  and  carried  out  as 
carefully  as  in  any  area  of  the  high  school  curriculum,” 
Miss  Bell  states. 


Scheduled  classes  are  frequently  omitted  or  short¬ 
ened  throughout  the  school  year,  so  that  students  may 
have  group  exp)eriences.  Yet,  Miss  Bell  says,  in  many 
schools,  no  effort  is  made  in  preparation  for  such  ex¬ 
periences.  If  an  extracurricular  program  is  important 

enough  to  infringe  on  the  all  too  brief  time  allotted  to 
the  classroom  teacher,  then  it  will  become  meaningful 
to  students  only  if  planned  in  terms  of  desirable  out¬ 
comes. 

How  can  this  be  achieved?  Miss  Bell  suggests  that 
a  good  foundation  could  be  laid  through  a  weli- 
organized,  required  course  in  the  ninth  grade.  Then 
students  will  understand  that  being  part  of  a  group  is 

worth  while  only  if  their  own  attitude  and  conduct 
are  right  toward  members  of  the  group. 

“Conditioning  Students  for  Group  Participation,”  by 

Imogene  Bell,  appears  in  the  September  Ohio  Schools. 


CURRFXT  RFADINC.  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Psychology,  Psychiatry  and  the  Public  Interest,  ed.  by  Maurice 
H.  Krout.  Ph.ry.  U.  of  Minnesota  Press.  Minneapolis  Id,  Minn. 
21 7pp.  $4.  (Of  partiesdar  interest:  "Psychology  and  Psychiatry 

in  Educational  Contexts"  hij  Fred  Mckennetj,  which  is  written 

from  the  viewpoint  of  a  psychologic  working  with  p.siichiatrists 

in  a  university  clinic.) 


•  Student  Activities 


The  function  of  the  home  room  is  one  of  the 

practical  problems  confronting  many  schools  today, 
say  Louis  R.  Kilzer,  Harold  H.  Stephenson  and  H.  Or- 

ville  Nordberg  in  a  new  book.  The  lack  of  an  operable 
concept  of  the  home-room  s  functions  “seems  to  be  one 

of  the  major  handicaps  blocking  a  full  allied-activities 

program  in  the  majority  of  U.  S.  high  schools.” 

If  the  home  room  is  to  develop  adequately,  the 
teacher  must  be  familiar  with  the  functional  basis  for 

the  program  and  plan  his  work  accordingly.  After 

developing  the  philosophy  and  principles  for  home¬ 
room  organization,  it  is  then  necessary  to  determine  ex¬ 
actly  the  proper  functions.  These,  the  authors  divide 
into  seven  groups: 

—  To  assist  with  the  administration  of  the  school.  It 

offers  an  excellent  place  for  school  notices,  informa¬ 
tion  for  pupils,  since  it  reaches  all  pupils  of  the 
school. 

—  To  facilitate  the  currietdum.  The  home-room  pro¬ 
gram,  as  compared  with  subject-matter  areas,  is  a 
much  more  convenient  vehicle  for  discussion  of 

topics  not  properly  within  the  curriculum:  study 

habits,  safety  problems,  etc. 

—  To  encouras,e  student  participation  in  other  school 
activities.  The  home  room  is  the  school  home  of  the 
pupil.  There  he  can  be  stimulated  into  participation 
in  many  of  the  school’s  activities. 

—  To  provide  opportunities  for  guidance.  Guidance 
is  the  procedure  of  assisting  boys  and  girls  in  mak¬ 
ing  wise  choices  and  adjustments.  Here,  all  home¬ 
room  activities  can  become  tools  —  many  schools 
center  their  entire  guidance  program  in  the  home 
room. 
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—  To  develop  desirable  social  and  character  qualities. 
By  participating  in  the  various  home-room  activities, 
students  gain  actual  practice  in  situations  similar  to 
those  in  which  they  will  find  themselves  as  adult 
citizens. 

—  To  promote  better  student-teacher-parent  relation¬ 
ship.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  home-room  teacher 
to  do  the  best  work  unless  he  keeps  in  close  contact 
with  the  parents  of  his  students.  A  plan  for  regular 
contact  between  the  home-room  teacher  and  the  par¬ 
ents  should  be  worked  out. 

—  To  set  up  on  a  personal  basis  the  contacts  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  with  the  administrative  and  educational  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  school.  The  student  should  be  recognized 
and  relations  established  with  him  on  an  individual 
basis. 

Allied  Activities  in  the  Secondary  School,  by  Louis  R. 

Kilzer,  Harold  H.  Stephenson  and  H.  Orville  Nord- 

berg.  Harper  &  Bros.,  49  East  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  357pp. 

IlliLS.  $4.50. 


•  The  Learner 


What  aboat  fast  learners?  Should  they  be 
skipped,  put  in  special  classes  or  left  to  fend  for  them¬ 
selves?  Dan  McCarthy  High  School,  in  Fort  Pierce, 
Fla.,  added  two  special  classes  (an  English  and  a 
mathematics  class )  to  the  curriculum  last  year  to  find 
out  for  itself. 

The  mathematics  students,  say  Margaret  Davidson 
and  Josephine  Andrews,  writing  in  the  September 
Journal  of  Florida  Education,  came  from  the  ninth- 
grade  algebra  classes,  and  had  achieved  a  percentile  of 
90  or  above  on  each  of  two  standardized  tests. 

The  English  students,  unlike  the  math  class,  were 
made  up  of  seniors  who  had  mastered  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  English  grammar  and  were  ready  for  an  en¬ 
richment  program.  Students  were  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  a  percentile  score  of  90  or  better  on  three  standard 
English  tests. 

Both  groups  had  a  minimum  I.Q.  of  115  or  better. 

The  results  were  more  than  satisfactory,  the  authors 
say.  Students  selected  for  the  math  class  were  to  study 
plane  geometry  and  intermediate  algebra  in  the  tenth 
year,  trigonometry  and  solid  geometry  in  the  eleventh 
grade,  and  advanced  algebra  and  analytic  geometry  in 
the  twelfth  grade.  Evaluation  was  to  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  results  from  standardized  tests  in  each  sub¬ 
ject  area.  The  selection  of  material  for  the  one-year 
course  of  study  in  plane  geometry  and  intermediate 
algebra  was  consistent  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Joint  CommLssion.  It  included  not  only  the  study 
of  theorems,  corollaries,  axioms  and  poshilates,  but 
much  emphasis  was  given  to  solving  original  problems. 

The  authors  stress  the  fact  that  studying  theorems 
and  corollaries  in  one  semester  would  have  been  an 
impossible  task  without  the  cooperation  and  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  students.  They  had  been  given 
special  privileges,  but  they  assumed  special  responsi¬ 
bilities. 
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At  the  end  of  21  weeks,  the  class  was  given  two 
standardized  tests.  The  one  gave  the  class  a  median 
percentile  of  90,  with  tlie  highest  score  99;  the  other 
resulted  in  a  class  median  of  88,  with  the  highest 
score  at  99. 

In  the  English  group,  the  objectives  of  the  course 
were  development  of  oral  expression,  correct  usage, 
better  reading,  interpretation  of  literature,  \'Ocabulary 
building,  research,  etc.  Since  this  group  was  a  college 
preparatory  one,  the  work  was  accelerated  to  provide 
opportunities  for  unit  work,  field  trips,  advance  read¬ 
ing  and  vocabulary  work,  research  and  creative  writ¬ 
ing. 

How  was  tliis  accomplished?  It  began  in  the  fall 
with  a  brief  review  of  the  fundamentals  of  grammar, 
then  into  reading,  writing  and  unit  work.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  units  was  the  use  of 
the  audio-visual  program.  The  students  made  a  study 
of  important  classics  in  literature.  Filmstrips,  films 
and  recordings  were  used.  The  students  then  wrote 
their  impressions. 

Using  an  opaque  projector,  the  compositions  were 
thrown  on  a  screen  for  student  criticism  and  correc¬ 
tion.  The  improvement,  after  each  use  of  the  projt‘ctor, 
was  remarkable,  the  authors  point  out. 

Tlie  English  students  all  scored  between  the  95th 
and  99th  percentile  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  tests,  and  above  the  90th  percentile  in  the  vocabti- 
lary  test.  On  the  reading  level,  they  scored  three  years 
above  their  grade  on  the  California  Reading  Test. 


CURRENT  READINC.  OF  SPECLM  INTEREST 

Directory  for  Exceptional  Children,  ed.  by  E.  Nelson  Hayes. 
Porter  Sargent,  Publisher,  11  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 
247pp.  (Expanded  edition.  LAsts  private  schools,  clinics,  homes 
and  other  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded,  handicapped,  or 
emotionally  disturbed  child.  Also  list.s  associations,  state  pro¬ 
grams  and  personnel.) 
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•  VocationaUIndustrlal 


Technical  libraries  play  a  vital  role  in  tech¬ 
nical  training,  says  the  staflF  of  the  Technical  Educa¬ 
tion  News  (September)  in  a  surx'ey  of  outstanding 
technical  libraries.  Librarians  were  asked  about  their 
philosophy  of  service,  and  how  they  translated  it  into 
action. 

“At  Erie  County  (NY)  Technical  Institute,”  said 
Librarian  Ruth  E.  Lake,  “we  believe  that  the  library 
is  one  of  the  main  life  lines  of  the  school  program.  Al¬ 
though  we  are  primarily  concerned  with  technical 
data,  we  feel  that  materials  to  satisfy  individual  needs 
of  students  and  staff  are  also  within  our  province.” 

Mrs.  Brynhild  U.  Olah,  Librarian  in  the  Timothy  C. 
Day  Library  at  Ohio  Mechanics  Institute,  confirmed 
these  beliefs.  “Reading,  whether  for  information  or 
for  recreation,  is  a  very  important  part  of  a  student’s 
education  and  life.  A  school  library  should  play  a 
part  in  as  many  school  activities  as  possible.” 

Wirt  Fairman,  Indiana  Technical  College,  added: 
“The  librarian’s  job  is  to  determine  an  indiridual’s 
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neetls  and  then  to  find  the  answers  to  these  need^  and 
bring  the  two  together.  It  may  be  a  need  for  a  factual 
answer  —  dollars  and  cents,  tons,  or  square  feet  —  or 
it  may  be  a  personal  or  spiritual  problem.  Our  aim  is 
to  contribute  in  a  significant  way  to  the  educational 
development  of  our  students  and  to  the  professional 
development  of  our  staff.” 

How  is  this  done?  Here  are  a  few  of  the  technical 
libraries’  services: 

—  Circulars  and  book  jackets  are  displayed  on  bulle¬ 
tin  boards  throughout  the  schools  to  let  students 
know  what  is  a\'ailable  or  can  be  ordered. 

—  The  po.sting  at  the  entrance  of  the  library  of  all 
school  events,  visiting  speakers,  class  schedules,  etc. 

—  The  use  of  the  library  as  a  carry-o\'er  service  for 
alumni. 

Mrs.  Lake  summed  up  the  unique  characteristics  of 
the  technical  library:  “We  feel  that  we  should  not 
always  expect  students  to  seek  us.  We  must  do  every¬ 
thing  we  can  to  take  the  library  to  them.  One  way  we 
do  this  is  by  special  exhibits,  both  in  the  library  and 
designated  display  areas  throughout  the  school. 

“Bibliographies,  searches  and  lists  are  custom-made 
to  fulfill  individual  requests.  One  of  our  specialties  is 
the  compiling  of  book  lists  from  the  standpoint  of  vo¬ 
cabulary  and  readability,  graded  from  simple  to  com¬ 
plex.  Twice  a  year,  we  completely  revise  our  maga¬ 
zine  list  and  distribute  copies  to  all  students  and 
faculty  members.  Each  entering  student  (and  new 
faculty  member)  receives  a  special  library  manual, 
written  with  his  immediate  needs  in  mind.” 

CURRENT  READINC:  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Selection  and  Use  of  Occupafonal  Information  Materials  in 
Agrieiiltiire,  by  Harold  M.  Byram.  Dcf)t.  of  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich.  19pp. 
Paper.  Free.  (Suggest  student-teacher  a<'tivities  with  nccupa- 
tioiuJ  materuds.) 


•  yludio-VisuoI 

ETV  can  be  nsefnl,  bat  —  we  must  always  re¬ 
member  that  it  is  “the  single  qualified  teacher,  always 
available  to  work  with  each  child,  who  is  the  one  in¬ 
dispensable  element  of  a  good  classroom,”  says  Dr. 
Hollis  L.  Caswell,  president  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 

‘The  basic  conflict  is  not  over  the  use  of  ETV  or 
teachers  aid  at  all,”  he  stresses.  “It  is  over  the  quali¬ 
ties  that  go  to  make  up  good  education  and  hence 
over  the  purposes  and  ways  in  which  nonprofessionals 
may  be  desirably  involved  in  teaching-learning  situa¬ 
tions  and  in  which  TV  should  be  used.” 

This  is  a  long  standing  issue  in  educational  practice 
and  the  present  situation  simply  throws  it  into  a  differ¬ 
ent  setting  than  it  has  been  in  before.  Dr.  Caswell 
points  out. 

If  the  learning  of  subject  matter  is  the  really  impor¬ 
tant  thing  and  other  achievements  largely  incidental 
“you  can  consider  with  enthusiasm  the  possibility  of 
one  teacher  teaching  5,000  or  500,000  by  TV,”  he  adds. 
You  can  be  enthusiastic  about  dividing  teaching  into 


separate  segments  and  apportioning  them  out  to  dif¬ 
ferent  people  of  different  competence. 

“But  if  you  believe  that  education  must  be  con¬ 
cerned  quite  as  much  with  the  social,  emotional,  physi¬ 
cal  and  moral  development  of  the  student  as  with  the 
intellectual;  if  you  believe  that  the  several  aspects  of 
growth  and  development  are  interrelated  and  inter¬ 
dependent,  then  you  will  view  any  plan  which  reduces 
person-to-person  relations,  which  fragmentizes  and 
mechanizes  education,  with  suspicion.  With  this  view 
in  mind,  as  a  proper  aim  of  education,  you  will  wel¬ 
come  TV  as  an  aid  to  teaching,”  he  concludes. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Television  in  our  Schools,  by  Franklin  Dunham  and  Ronald  R. 
Lowdermilk.  HEW,  Supt.  of  Documents,  U,  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  38pp.  20c.  Paper. 
(Value,  use,  and  future  of  television  in  education.) 

•  Higher  Education 

Higb  sebool  grads  going  to  college  are  in  for 

a  rude  jolt  if  they  have  been  coasting  through  their 
senior  year  and  expect  to  do  the  same  as  college  fresh¬ 
men,  says  Ira  M.  Smith,  registrar  emeritus,  University 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Smith,  with  45  years  of  professional  experience 
as  a  college  admissions  executive,  has  written  two 
booklets  on  going  to  college,  “To  Go  or  Not  to  Go  to 
College,”  and  “Making  the  Most  of  College.” 

“The  comparative  freedom  within  the  college  class¬ 
room  and  the  absence  of  a  day-to-day  recitation  in 
each  course  elected  seems  to  lull  a  number  of  first- 
year  students  into  a  sense  of  false  security,”  he  points 
out.  “College  professors  do  not,  as  a  group,  expect 
their  students  to  need  close  supervision.  They  do  not 
expect  them  to  be  mature  adults,  but  they  do  expect 
them  to  apply  themselves  to  their  classroom  responsi¬ 
bilities  on  the  assumption  that  (a)  they  entered  col¬ 
lege  voluntarily,  (b)  they  have  demonstrated  sufficient 
ability  to  an  admissions  officer  to  be  entitled  to  enter 
college,  and  (c)  they  have  a  considerable  financial 
investment  at  stake.” 

The  high  school  senior  year,  Mr.  Smith  believes,  is 
the  most  important  one,  and  should  be  “academically 
the  most  difficult  and  not  the  easiest.” 

He  points  out,  too,  that  most  high  school  seniors 
are  17  and  18  years  old,  and  will  retire  in  another  fifty 
years.  “Begin  your  planning  now’  —  not  for  the  next 
four  years  but  for  the  next  fifty,”  he  advises. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

A  St;ito  ColleRo  Looks  at  the  Biisine.ss  and  Industrial  Coin- 
niunity  It  Ser\es.  Los  Angeles  State  College,  Ims  Angeles, 
Calif.  76pp.  Paper.  (An  account  of  a  Community  Occupational 
Study  of  the  Metropolitan  Los  Angeles  area.  Details  of  plan¬ 
ning,  design  of  study  are  given,  as  well  as  employer  opinions 
of  college  graduates,  college  training.) 

ColleKc  Teaching:  Its  Practice  and  Its  Potential,  by  Joseph 
Justman  and  Walter  //.  Mats.  Harper,  -49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y,  16. 
257pp.  $3.75.  (Included:  Goals  of  college  teaching;  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  college  teacher;  the  teacher  and  his  students. 
Stressed:  the  neccs.sity  for  the  teacher  to  appraise  and  evaluate 
his  nuihods.) 
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•  M*anorama 


Georgia  Tlie  State  Board  of  Education  has  cut 
off  the  salary  of  Mrs.  Colleen  Wiggins,  teacher  in  a 
Gwinett  County  school,  because  she  refused  to  sign 
an  oath  that  she  believes  in  racial  segregation.  She 
refused  to  sign  this  oath  after  telling  her  class  that  she 
would  not  object  to  teaching  in  an  integrated  school. 
“She  is  not  a  fit  person  to  teach,”  said  Board  member 
Henry  Stewart,  in  making  the  motion  to  cut  off  her 
salary.  The  state  board  has  dumped  the  problem  of 
deciding  what  to  do  with  Mrs.  Wiggins  in  the  lap  of 
the  Gwinett  County  board,  who  renewed  her  contract 
after  the  class  incident  last  May.  A  delegation  of  four 
persons  presented  a  letter  and  a  petition  of  135  names 
to  the  board  asking  that  Mrs.  Wiggins  be  fired  for  her 
racial  views. 

Indiana  A  recent  poll  by  Purdue  educational  ex¬ 
perts  among  15,000  high  school  students  to  find  out 
what  professions  and  occupations  were  most  favored 
by  the  youngsters  brought  out  some  surprising  an¬ 
swers:  most  girls  ,want  to  be  housewives,  most  boys 
want  to  be  doctbrs.  Next  in  order'd!  popularity  were 
chemist,  electrical  engineer,  high  school  science  teach¬ 
er,  mechanic.'  Ninth  in  the  list  was  atomic  scientist. 
Why?  45%  of  the  students  felt  that  their  school  back¬ 
ground  was  too  poor  to  permit  a  science  career,  14% 
thought  there  was  something  “evil”  about  atomic  sci¬ 
entists. 

iowa  The  Iowa  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  Mrs. 
Gladys  Lynch,  rural  school  teacher  in  Clarion,  Iowa, 
cannot  be  punished  for  contempt  of  court  because 
she  ignored  a  divorce  stipulation  directing  her  to  rear 
her  son  as  a  Roman  Catholic.  Her  former  husband 
complained  that  she  was  rearing  the  boy  as  a  Protes¬ 
tant.  The  decision  was  based  on  freedom  of  religion 
as  guaranteed  in  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution. 

Louisiana  In  New  Orleans,  16-year-old  Marshall 
Pulitzer  spent  six  days  in  a  high  school  chemistry  class, 
$5  on  chemicals,  then  made  five  ounces  of  nitrogly¬ 
cerine.  Result:  after  a  back  yard  full  of  police  and  fire¬ 
men  dissolved  the  liquid  in  water  and  poured  in  into 
the  ground,  young  Pulitzer  decided  that  he’d  better 
study  business  instead  of  science  when  he  entered  col¬ 
lege. 

James  F.  Redmond,  New  Orleans  Parish  school  su¬ 
perintendent,  has  ordered  all  copies  of  the  controver¬ 
sial  booklet,  “The  Rabbit  Brothers,”  published  by  the 
B’nai  B’rith  Anti-Defamation  League,  removed  from 
the  public  schools.  The  Citizens  Council  of  New  Or¬ 
leans  has  termed  the  booklet  an  attempt  to  brainwash 
school  children  on  the  issue  of  racial  segregation.  The 
story  deals  with  twin  white  rabbits,  one  of  whom  “tells 
unfriendly  jokes  about  those  whose  color  or  religion 
is  different  from  his  own”  and  “crosses  the  street  if  a 
gray  or  brown  rabbit  is  on  his  side.”  The  other  rabbit 
says,  “I  try  to  find  some  good  in  all  rabbits.”  The 
booklet  concludes  by  asking,  “Which  rabbit  are  you?” 


New  Classroom  Material 


Taljcs  of  Heroism  and  Adventure  .  .  .  Uue 
storifs  of  the  Forestry  Ser\ice,  are  found  in  Forest 
Ranker,  by  John  J.  Flaherty.  Final  chapter,  "Trails 
to  Forestry’,”  lists  requirements  for  position,  schools 
offering  courses,  job  opportunities.  From  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott,  E.  Wa.shington  Sq.,  Philadelphia  5,  Penna. 
143pp.  Illns.  $2.75. 

The  Use  of  a  Visual  Aid  Is  Outlined  ...  in  The 
Flannel  Board,  by  Merton  B.  Osborn.  Included: 
directions  for  making  flannel  boards,  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  materials,  suggestions  for  using  boards. 
Source  list  and  bibliography  aid  further  research. 
Order  from  author,  Box  3,  Redlands,  Calif.  36pp. 
Paper.  Ulus.  $1. 

In  Time  for  Thanksgivinc  Showing  .  .  .  newly 
released  film,  "The  Story  of  the  Pilgrims,”  tells  of 
the  stormy  circumstances  leading  to  the  exile  of  the 
Pilgrims  from  England,  their  stay  in  Holland,  the 
journey  on  the  Mayflower,  and  final  settlement. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36. 
Pt.  I  and  Pt.  II:  color:  $135  ea.;  b/w:  $70  ea. 

WiuLE  Children  Sleep,  Animals  are  Arroad 
.  .  ,  points  out  After  the  Sun  Goes  Down,  by  Glenn 
O.  Bough.  New  book  describes  action  and  sounds 
of  animals  and  insects  at  nighttime.  Excellent  for 
elementary  nature  studies.  Whittlesey  House  Books, 
330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  48pp.  Ulus.  $2.50. 

Our  Neighbors  to  the  Far  North  .  .  .  are  por¬ 
trayed  in  People  of  the  Snow,  by  Wanda  Tolboom. 
Book  tells  the  story  of  an  Eskimo  family  .  .  .  and 
how  the  Eskimos  survive  by  adapting  the  bitter 
elements  to  their  own  benefit.  Coward-McCann, 
210  MadLson  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  95pp.  Ulus.  Ages 
10-15.  $1.95. 

Of  Interest  to  English  Classes  .  .  .  "Drama- 
book”  series  will  offer  critiques  of  plays,  interpre¬ 
tation  of  literary  ages,  and  anthologies  of  classical 
drama.  Some  titles:  George  Bernard  Shaw,  by  G. 
K.  Chesterton.  190pp.  95c;  On  Dramatic  Method, 
by  Harley  Granville-Barker.  191pp.  95c;  William 
Congreve:  Complete  Plays,  ed.  by  Eric  Bentley. 
Intro,  by  Macauley  438pp.  $1.45;  John  Webster 
and  Cyril  Tourneur:  Four  Plays,  ed.  by  Eric  Bent¬ 
ley.  Intro,  by  John  Addington  Symonds.  381pp. 
$1.35.  Write  Hill  and  Wang,  Inc.,  104  5th  Ave., 
N.Y.  11. 

Thfjie  Is  A  Right  Way  to  Take  a  Test  .  .  . 
points  out  the  booklet.  How  to  do  Your  Best,  by 
Herschel  T.  Manuel.  Explains  reason  for  testing, 
discusses  specific  practices  that  may  prove  helpful 
in  taking  tests.  Includes  practice  exercises.  World 
Book  Co.,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.Y.  78pp.  95c. 

Techniques  of  Proper  Audio  Control  .  .  .  are 
explained  in  Audio  Control  Handbook  for  Radio 
arid  TV  Broadcasting,  by  Robert  S.  Oringel.  Step 
by  step  directions  in  nontechnical  language  are 
given  for  control  board  equipment,  microphones, 
tape  editing,  cueing,  others.  Hastings  House,  41 
E.  50th  St.,  N.Y.  22.  $6.50. 

Free  Guide  to  Books  on  Recreation  ...  is 
now  available.  Books,  which  can  be  purchased 
from  the  Recreation  Book  Center,  are  listed  accord¬ 
ing  to  probable  use:  Collectors’  Hobbies,  Indian 
Lore,  Special  Activities  for  Church  Groups,  others. 
Titles  are  annotated.  Write  to  Center,  National 
Recreation  Association,  8  W.  8th  St.,  N.Y.  11. 
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